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lation by Eleanor Worthington. Random fragments are given from the 
other four books of the ' Emile ' ; but certainty one would search in 
vain in the thirteen-line selection from book five to get Eousseau's views 
on the education of women. If the treatment of Eousseau had to be 
compressed within fifteen pages, Mr. Painter would have rendered greater 
service to the student if he had confined his selections to Rousseau's 
general principles in book one, and he would have found Professor 
Payne's translation much more scholarly and authoritative than the one 
he uses. Of even less value are the excerpts from Pestalozzi, Frobel, 
Horace Mann and Fenelon. But it would avail little to continue the 
criticism of a book of source materials that violates at every turn the 
fundamental principles of the source method of historical study. 

Will S. Monroe. 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

Empiricism and the Absolute. F. C. S. Schiller. Mind, July, 1905. 

Pp. 348-370. 

This article is in substance a criticism of two important aspects of 
Taylor's ' Metaphysics,' its relation to pragmatism and its doctrine of 
the absolute. Mr. Schiller considers that Professor Taylor attempts to 
restate the orthodox Oxford intellectualism in terms that will be accept- 
able to the humanist, but that he fails in this because the positions are 
incompatible. 

The doctrines which Professor Taylor, according to Mr. Schiller, 
takes directly from humanism, with more or less clear recognition of 
the fact, are, — the purposiveness of human thought and experience, which 
he seems to concede by his use of the language of purpose and teleology; 
the representation of metaphysics as the product of an instinctive demand 
of our intellect for coherency and consistency of thought; the recognition 
of the fact that science makes use of postulates which serve its practical 
purposes without being ultimately true ; the denial of the possibility of an 
a priori theory of knowledge; and the use of expressions that can be 
interpreted only as radical empiricism, especially the statement that 
' the real is experience and nothing but experience, and experience con- 
sists of psychical matter of fact. Proof of this proposition can only be 
given in the same way as of any other ultimate truth, by making trial 
of it.' Mr. Schiller considers that these doctrines can not be bodily 
transferred from humanism to intellectualism, and that in his attempt 
to transfer them Professor Taylor has only made clear the incompati- 
bility of the two positions. Mr. Schiller discusses at length this incom- 
patibility as manifested in Professor Taylor's account of the relations of 
appearance and reality; in his two criteria of metaphysical reality, 'the 
real is experience . . . and experience is psychical matter of fact' and 
' reality is not self -contradictory ' ; and in his account of the relations 
of axioms and postulates. He claims that these views are in opposition 
to pragmatism in not recognizing that the true is useful and the useless 
untrue; in overlooking the fact that for the pragmatist it is not the 
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question of origin, but of past history, that determines validity; and in 
the claim that the intellect is not wholly practical and that logical con- 
sistency in thinking is its final criterion of ultimate truth, rather than 
that the intellect is practical throughout and that, thus, the truths of 
metaphysics are just as practical as the rules of conduct and methods of 
science; and in the other elements of intellectualism, for which the aim 
of philosophy is to understand rather than to transform experience. 

Professor Taylor's doctrine of the absolute is rejected in its entirety 
by Mr. Schiller, who criticizes its derivation as perfunctory, and as de- 
pending really on the ontological argument, the validity of which is 
assumed rather than proven. For Professor Taylor the absolute is out 
of time and space, and so can not evolve. Our experience is, thus, only 
contradictory appearance, a position which is carried to its logical con- 
clusion in the denial of the reality of evil, and from which we are not 
saved by the Bradleian doctrine of degrees of reality. Mr. Schiller 
criticizes the ontological argument and claims that Professor Taylor's 
absolute reduces to a mere postulate, which does not even stand the 
pragmatist test of usefulness. The only absolute that would be of use 
in explaining the facts of experience is one that is plastic, not rigid and 
unchangeable. But the demand for apriority which is characteristic of 
all rationalism precludes this alternative. Mr. Schiller concludes: "It 
would seem, then, that regarded as a postulate the absolute is a bad one 
because it does not work, nor secure us what we wanted: regarded as an 
axiom it stands — and falls — with the ontological fallacy." 

The main contention of the article, that Professor Taylor's meta- 
physical position is incompatible with humanism, may be granted with- 
out accepting the conclusion, implied in the discussion, that empiricism, 
expressed either as humanism or pragmatism, is the only alternative to 
the metaphysical doctrine of an immutable substance. 

William L. Eaub. 
Knox College. 

Die Pseudomotorische FunMion der Hirnrinde. Dr. Richard Stern. 

Leipzig: F. Deutiche. 1905. Pp.27. 

The author proposes the extraordinary hypothesis that all nervous 
impulses are centripetal. At all times the muscles are generating some 
kind of energy, which tends to flow from the periphery to the motor 
ganglia. These, however, can spontaneously assume various states of 
conductivity, that is, of increased or decreased resistance. If this is high, 
little energy is thus drafted away from the muscle and the latter relaxes ; 
but if the resistance is low, much energy is conducted away from the 
muscle and the latter contracts. Somewhat similarly the cerebral cells 
that mediate consciousness spontaneously vary their resistance. But 
here when the resistance is high the incoming energy is transformed into 
conscious energy, as in a highly resisting wire electricity is transformed 
into heat. Many facts speak for the varying resistance of cerebral 
nervous paths, and among these, notably, that the same bodily activities 



